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ARROGANCE OF THE POET’’ 


NUMBER of our correspondents have taken exception to a state- 
ment which appeared in Rosalind Murray’s article, ““The Mystic 
Contrasted with the Poet,” in the March, 1948, issue of SPIRIT: “In 
startling contrast to the humility of the mystic the arrogance of the 
poet is proverbial.” .“‘Arrogance,” of course is a strong word and indi- 
vidual poets may. rightly resent its application from the general to the 
specific. Miss Murray, however, was dealing with a comparison. Aware 
of the vanity of many poets, she is also aware that this vanity seen side 
by side with true humbleness may loom up as arrogance, in the same 
way that a shrub might appear as a tree to an ant. And it is true that 
the arrogance of an individual becomes apparent only in his relation- 
ship with his fellow, a relationship which may never come into play in the 
poetic work of one who is personally very arrogant. However, we feel 
it unnecessary to discuss the semantics of arrogance, vanity and egoism. 
When it comes to the latter status, however, the poet, like all men, 
cannot hope to escape some coloration. The carpenter would not at- 
tempt to make a table if he did not have some inner confidence that he 
could do so, and even if he is unsure of his ability, something deeper 
prompts him to try his hand at it. So, too, the poet. Out of some inte- 
rior prompting—it may mistakenly be that of the vanity of intellect 
convinced that he has a “thought” that will “move the world”—he re- 
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sponds with his utterance. But if the carpenter produces a faulty table 
and the poet a faulty poem, it would be sheer vanity to proclaim them 
as perfect examples, although that vanity would be attended by ex- 
tenuations if either carpenter or poet were honestly convinced of per- 
fect achievement. A comedian once told his stooge that the latter was 
conceited because he believed he was handsome when he was not; and 
that he, the comedian, was vain because he believed he was handsome 
and really was. According to such a playful distinction, not without its 
truth, the tyro who, half-hopefully, half-doubtingly, sends his first 
manuscript to an editor, may be moderately conceited, but not vain. 

One point that Miss Murray made was that in the act of writing a 
poem, the poet is performing a katharsis. Once this is done, the product 
itself becomes and remains extrinsic to himself. This interpretation gives 
verisimilitude to the metaphorical terming of a piece of writing as “a 
brain child.” The child is born of its mother and at that moment be- 
comes extrinsic to her with an independent life of its own. It should 
follow, then, that after the poet has “given birth to” his poem, and pos- 
sibly not before, he will take an attitude to it that is based in vanity. 
If he advances to arrogance, it will be because of his pride in being able 
to produce poetry and its extension to a belittling, mentally at least, of 
those who cannot. We would hazard the guess that in this category 
the majority of real poets would fit most uncomfortably. At least such 
arrogance, considered as a rule, is not a dominant trait. It may crop out 
occasionally as it did in the instance of a woman, who asked by a friend 
if she did not “love” her pet Pekinese, responded: “Humph! I’ve had 
eight children.” 

But the salient point made by Miss Murray in discussing the differ- 
ences between the poet and the mystic was that the former by his act of 
expression is not personally affected—‘When once he has thus re-em- 
bodied his vision he casts it from him; he is himself again, he is released.” 
In other words, as a man he may be no better, no worse. “He is a chan- 
nel, a means, through which the divine current passes, but he has not him- 
self been altered by it.” He may celebrate the virtue of humility in an 
ode, and be no more humble after than before. With the mystic, his ex- 
perience of the “vision” remains intrinsic in its results. He does not cast 
it off; instead he is profoundly affected by it and lives by it. And often- 
times it is too personal, too ineluctable for him even to wish to present 
the experience to others. That desire must be dominant in the poet, or 
he would not become articulate. His practice of the virtue of humil- 
ity thereafter must then come from a grace which is outside the creative 
act of writing—a grace which he, in common with all men, should seek. 
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HERITAGE 


Let him who never has shared grief stand down 
As one who is condemned to happiness, 
Condemned to frolic like the joy-pledged clown 
And mark the pulse of whirring emptiness. 
While all about him grief is everywhere 
He dances out his life—a frenzied phase. 
O man confused who will not stop to spare 
A measure from his mad discordant craze 
To catch the tune of life; to see that grief 
Is not borne singly by one man alone 
But is for all a heritage—relief, 
The meat of life, the marrow of the bone, 
The reaping of the harvest by the rod, 
A taste of Calvary, a way to God. 
JACQUELYN SCANLAN. 


THE SEWING LESSON 


You will wear joy to send your young heart reeling 
Straight up the starways, stitched with casual bliss, 
A baby’s laugh, a husband’s tender kiss. 

Others will add their reminiscent glow, 

Saying they wore it, too. But it isn’t so. 


You will wear pain cut from a familiar pattern, 
Measured by time and sewn with the careless dart 
Of loyalty’s thinning thread that breaks the heart. 
Others, consoling, will say they wore it too; 

A similar pain. But daughter, it isn’t true. 


To each is given a full capacity, 
For some ditch-shallow, for others deeper than sea. 


Turn your grief under, stitch with the hoarded thread 
Of joy and wear it, a scarf for your bonny head. 
Only but wear it. The pattern is yours to sew, 
Designed by a Master for you alone to know. 


CLARA HYDE. 
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PENITENCE 


O, do not be afraid. 

See, I will take your hand 
And we will move like sisters 
Across this haunted land. 


There’s love enough for both; 
Or I will give you mine! 

Only laugh with me a little 
Till your great eyes shine— 


Lest I remember always 
How dark they grew with loss 
On that unshadowed morning 
My shadow fell across. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


THE AGING OF AGNES 


Agnes, aged five, hid 
Under a heart turned stone 
A small sin which felt big 
Under her breast-bone. 


She faced her doll, her dad, 
Smiled as usual, 

Finding it good to be bad 
So long as casual. 


But night came, and Sleep 
Stared winkless as One, 
While her heart tried to leap 
Over a small thing done. 


She never told a soul 
Save God, (Who forgave her!), 
Agnes, still five, and beautiful, 
Though ten years older. 

GEORGE CHAPMAN. 


STRAFED 


Small desert birds, 

Soft red, soft blue and white, 

Small desert sun 

With two black birds below. 

The black birds wheel, 

They leave a vapor trail, 

“They come!” And bright hellfires dance 
Across the sand. 


Staccato roars 

With cactus needle sting 

Reach out 

In long red tracer flame. 

“Sancta Maria!” Why this precious life? 
He and his truck lost in a red-black cloud 
Of fire and death. 


Friend, why is your face white? 
And why is mine? 

Did you, too, know 

The crystal quality, 

The clear philosophy 

Of danger? 

Did you see 

That it was right? 

For two bright seconds of eternity, 
You lived? 


The black fires melt away, 
The sun declines. 
In roaring silences 
I hear 
No beating from your heart. 
With just one tear 
I lift the small red bird and quiet see 
His redness 
Dripping on the quiet sand. 
JOSEPH EASTMAN. 
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THE CHRISTENING: FOR BRIGID 


Love taking thought 

added itself a cubit, added itself your years 

for argument against the grave, and payment 
new-minted as yourself. Love in your mirror sees 
eagles renewed, with wings for treacherous life 
sprung from envious ash. Your days of down 

sit firm against the shouldering waters 

and cause us laughter while the old wall moulders. 


No foot of doom thunders your little acre 

and death is nine months dead, and the crone years 

steal in no festered apple to your feast. . 

Only the sidewise waters ring your head— 

without a bending star, signpost or path 

the Voice that gave directions to your night 

and brought you to our heart, now strikes you free 

from seas, miles, and cursed roads of nowhere. 

Soft stranger, nameless and wavering, we spread your welcome 
firmer than wall or love of ours could summon— 

hands that rose out of the garden dust to own you 

shrink cursing from the torch of waters: the cord that fed 
disaster to your veins is cut and sere forever. 


Not to our few years are you summoned only— 

a dream come to an ultimate naught, a beloved season 
chained desperately and tugging at our jesses. 

But you will sweat hardly for a seat in heaven 

or trade from circumstance your possible 

small place in hell. 

Your mother’s body that hearkened your soft shifting, 
portioned its blood, and thinned but for your thriving 
wept not to give you. Only she saw the legions gather, 
clouds of witnesses darken all her air, 

swords strapped ready, words begin to buy you— 

and all her jewels, agony, youth powerless 

to buy you easy roads. She saw your clamoring 

when on a summer walk her path would flee you, 

the clapper fall, and you, reaching her hand 

wince to encounter a stern and secret fist. 
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So little bodied against the monstrous clothing 
tailored to life, so innocent against the fell 
tripping and muddling of his brutal charades— 
awhile his legion waters soften, awhile 

we bear you upstream, where a violet bank 

to meek snow whispers, and waters 

walk hesitant as your first step. We lift them up 
and feed you from the tender fountainhead. 


Count it not your mother’s tears of bearing 

wins this refreshment. On a hard day and old 

the ring about Christ’s heart tightened and forced 
these drops to your soft mouth. By these remember 
when time has clapped his cope over our love— 
your name is large upon His every wound. 


DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J. 


AN AWAKENING 


Like flowers 

From a winter root 
Suddenly stemming 
Underfoot 


On a morning 
Brightly blue, 
Memory wakes 
And sings of you; 


Like a lyric 
Thank-You prayer 
Larks spill 

On the listening air, 


Magic’s moving 
In the wind 
And knowledge knocking 
At my mind. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 
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TIME: TWENTIETH CENTURY 


And here we are, alive in time and space— 

The time: the twentieth century, and the place: 
New York. We might have been set down 

On the pale hills of Italy, near the town 

Of Assisi, when Francis made it holy, 

Or any other place, or other year, 

But we were not. This much is clear: 

We have what we have, and that solely. 

Ours is an age, ego-ridden, 

Which claims as its rightful own the thing forbidden; 
Which is deafened to eternity by the chime 

Of the loud arrogant bells of time. 


Love has three faces: the first is joy, 

By lover and lover most sweetly willed. 
Song is not stilled; sweet does not cloy— 
This is the face of love fulfilled. 


Love has three faces: the second is sorrow. 
This is the face of one who cries 

Down tomorrow after tomorrow 

To one who hears but never replies. 


Love has three faces: the third is hidden. 
It is sweet as a flower and hard as a stone. 
This is the face which is God-forbidden, 
And those who see it have cause to moan— 
Whether God-bound apart, or whether 
Sin-bound most horribly together, 

Who see this face are forever alone. 


And here we are, alive in time and space, 

And love has shown to us her third and hidden face, 
The brazen bells cry Take! Take! 

You will soon lie alone 

In a bitter bed 

And will not wake. 

Flesh is but briefly stitched to bone 

And what is love to the rattling dead? 


q 
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But you and I, who stand on the mind’s frontier 
With taut and eager ear 
“ Have heard a note of more than mortal glamour 
Piercing through time’s incessant harsh clamor— 
Listening we have heard, far, far and free 
The silver ringing of eternity. . . 
Oh, shaken silver, bell without a flaw! 
And we must kneel and say: Lord, I have loved Thy law. 
VIRGINIA EARLE. 


THE GREATEST OF THESE 


Grave music of the comprehending word 
Curves over me, 

O Charity! 

Wing-touch of tenderness 

Summers my cold and friends my homelessness. 


For I was lost and sorely hungered— 
Though on a heavenly bounty housed and fed— 


And life-long wandered, like a witness child, 
Threading the impenetrable wild; 


Following cymbals, shaken on the wind, 
Of earth-bound loves, all careless and unkind; 


Until, below them and the sounding brass I heard 
The rising woodwinds of Thy perfect word. 


Now on the listening mind what pure notes fall, 
Redeeming, healing all! 


Grey wing-tips of a muted melody, 
O Charity, 
Curve down and close, 
Companion, shelter me. 
ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 
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THE TRAGICAL HISTORY OF 
DR. FAUSTUS 


Dr. Faustus has gone under ground. 

Ten feet of concrete cushion his head. 

A radiometer clicks in his hand 

To tell him how soon he can hope to be dead. 


The spirits he bargained to have on tap 

Mushroom the miles above his head. 

The formula told how to fissure their sleep 

But omitted the Word that would sing them to bed. 
CHAD WALSH. 


THE WELL OF BEAUTY — 


A canticle of color, 

A symphony of sound, 
Asks the eager-hearted 
“Where is beauty found?” 


The liturgy of seasons, . 
The rhythm of the skies, 
Reads like Wisdom’s Primer 
Furnishing replies. 


We marry moods to beauty 
Early in our youth 

And find our spirit tutored 
In goodness and in truth. 


We search our inner being, 
Our birth, our life and death, 
To learn we are dependent 
On Beauty’s very breath. 


All syllabled creation 

Spelleth last and first, 

“The Word is Beauty’s Well-spring, 
O come, all ye that thirst.” 


SISTER MARY ADA, C.S.J. 


OMAR AND PAUL 


I 


The tents of Tarsus and of Naishapur 

Are girded with the grape about to burst. 

The pales of both are boasted all secure 

Though pitched upon the very poles of thirst. 
Two lovers of the Vine, Omar and Paul, 

Turn up the glass within their tents’ hot glory: 
Omar grows wise; the other’s dusty sprawl 


Across the threshold makes a towering story. 

One rousing draught—the Vine had struck a fiber 
About which clung Paul’s being, so engraft 

Its tendrils shot to Corinth, to the Tiber; 

The Vine became the thirst and what it quaffed. 
The tent became a Temple, stone on Stone: 

No dark Ferrash by night shall strike it down. 


II 


Out of a seven-ringed cup Paul drinks with me 
Such vintage as would blister Jamshyd’s tongue. 
He bids me leap, and be as flush as he, 

Into the spring-fire where my sack-cloth’s flung. 
This fire springs from the ferment of new wine, 
And both like wind and water has it come. 
They say it brewed against Paul’s thirst and mine 


While God was rounding planets with His thumb; 
That setting each upon its steaming spindle, 

The first draught of the fruited wine He sired— 
And in the Vine saw showers of rubies kindle 
While the wrung Jesus from the ground suspired. 
The gaping zealot panted for us all: 

The dregs of Christ have made pot-valiant Paul. 


SISTER MARY STEPHANIE. 
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THE MARY HYMN 


Wondrous Baker of the Bread 
Who mixed the Divine Leaven 
With unraised human dough 
And watched the Bread of Life 
Slowly rise and grow 
In your Love enkindled oven! 


Keeper of the Wine Cellar, 
How weil you know 
Who grew the Vintage from your vine 
And watched Its crimson flow 
Toast the Priestly Line 
From the drained wine-cup of Calvary! 


Weaver of the Cloth 
Where the Woof of Divine Love 
Spun out in your womb 
Was woven into the warp of flesh 
Pinned to the wooden crossbeams of a Loom 
As the patterned Tapestry of Life! 


Ever Virgin Ewe 
That mothered the spotless Lamb of God, 
Heard Its bleating for the flock, 
Watched It chosen for the Pasch, 
Saw it spitted on a Rod, 
The blood-smeared door-post of the Rock! 


Trimmer of the Lamp Divine 
Who thrust the Taper of Love 
Deep in the perfect bowl of purity 
To set aflame the Light 
That slowly burned the oil of humility 
To its last watery drop! 


Mother, wondrous God-Provider, 
Give me of your Home-Made Bread— 
And of your Wine Its Toast— 
Let me touch the red-dyed Fleece— 
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Put on the Garment of your boast— 
Keep my lamp of love aflame with your Oil of Peace! 
JOHN L. FIALA. 


SUMMERTIME IS CREDO 


The good earth, sprawled in green, 
Tells miracles. 

Maples wear air’s clean 

Foliage with canticles 


Of jay and thrush, 

Sweet bellsongs of the day. 
Bees bustle in the bush. 

A beetle and a stray 


Butterfly fix flight 

Through the sun’s hours, 

Explore, alight 

The secret structure of defenseless flowers. 


Ants rummage dark recesses of warm soil 
And rearrange the world for palaces. 
They win metropolis of careful toil. 
Long-legged, a spider weaves pale laces 


In niches where the cool rock 
Proves the imprint of years’ rain 
Is powerful. She locks 

A fissured granite vein 


With web spun from the beams 
Of fallen meteors— 

So fine. -c strange, it seems. 
Crickets confiteors. 


A small menagerie 

Makes miniature as breve 

This little panoply. 

The summer, made for love, is to believe. 
JOHN FANDEL. 
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MARRIAGE SONG 


And if you want to, and do, 
Ask something more of love 
Than a saying, “I am through 
And off and down the road, 
Where new love glimmers new,” 
Then come and take this load. 


But do not ask me why 

Love ripens under care 

And is no more a cry 

Of joy and swift despair. 

(That soft young dove must die, 
If love’s to linger there.) 


No thanks have been returned 
For speaking of such things, 
Yet be not too concerned 
If your heart no longer sings. 
Something of birds I learned 
By looking at their wings. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


PRAYER FOR BLINDNESS 


Here in a hall of mirrors I am standing. 
Is there no end to these great walls 
Of silvered glass, 

Glaring and staring, 

Duplicating me a million times? 
Always across their surface 

Only my unrestful image seems to pass. 
Right hand and left I raise 

And shatter painfully 

The brittle walls 

Only to find a deeper 

Thicker surface there; 

And as each mass 

Of broken pieces falls, 
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Small teasing fragments 
Of myself appear to stare 
At me again. 
Only one Light can rectify 
This introspective scrutiny, 
Light toward Whose blinding 
I must fully turn my eyes, 
Slowly, but constantly 
Enduring Its sharp radiance 
That in the blessed Wisdom of Its shining 
I may be freed from self-concern— 
Perceiving Christ, my Light, 
Become discerning—wise. 
SISTER HELEN DOLORES, C.S.J. 


SOLDIERS’ CHRISTMAS, FRANCE, 1944 


I will remember them, singing, 

Half mad with all the sorrow in a world 
So far from Christmas, singing, 

Blind with the nevermore-nostalgia, 
Anachronists of memory and time. 


Out of such merriment— 

The gift of words, a brother’s clasp, 

A lifted cup of anything that pours— 
Grows one more face that tilts and shines, 
Remembering. 


Out of such poverty 

Of all the earth holds dear, to burn away 
The warrior-months and clear a place 

In chaos for the singing and the prayer— 


This was the wand of Christmas, 

Magic to transmute the soldier steel 

To warmer gold in all the war’s cold caverns 

Where I remember them singing, and at peace. 
HAROLD APPLEBAUM. 
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YE THE FAINT OF HEART...’’— 


Isaias 


Master Artisan, make me over 

From feckless clay to thrifty clover, 
Bee, lizard, sparrow, anything 

That sings or can lift ‘us to sing. 


Made man with awe full destiny 

To hymn rich attributes of Thee 

Profoundly more than other creatures 

I’ve failed . . . so modulate these features 

To simpler but assured scale 

Of bloom, chirrup, buzz, or hitch of tail... . 


Unless . . . unless . . . miraculous leaven 
Quicken this tuneless clod with heaven! 
FRANCIS-J. ROCK, 5.5. 


TO LOVE GOD WITH YOUR LIFE 


Night after night 
To lean my head upon the wooden block 


To unlock the secret treasure in my brain 
On some sodden hill 


From blue eve to yellow dawn in vulture rite 
If green rushes ignite my fig body. 


So lying in darkness in cold sweat 
The belly would beget a brood of blind copperheads 


To coil within my entrails and bite my spleen. 
For hours in the quiet night to accent my legacy 


Till praying with milkweed tongue and fidelity 
Let my precious blood flow in an agate stream. 


Let the hot winds bear my body in clotted dust 
And the brutal sun char my bones. 


Let my end come on any road that leads to God. 
JUDAH M. TURKAT. 
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‘‘TAUT PATI AUT MORI’’—St. Teresa 


I see Thee hanging, suffering 

(As yet not dead) 

Upon the cross within my cell. . . 
Seeing . . . I dread 

To sense the gift that I possess 
Not mirror Thine; 

To fill each day my measured cup 
And find sweet wine; 

To bow my head, to face the storm, 
A darkening sky, 

Yet weather life without a tear, 
Without a sigh! 


Will I not be allowed to stand 

On Calvary Hill, 

To hear those threats, to bear that scorn, 
And there remain 

With arms outstretched, impaled with Thee; 
To feel Thy pain, 

Until a final lance is thrust 

And all is still? 


O Christ, O Cross! I kneel, I ask: 

Thy living Death, 

Thy pinioned Hands, Thy punctured Feet, 
Thy sighing Breath, 

Thy crimson Side, Thy throaty Words. . . 
Do they not cry: 

To suffer is to love; aught else 

Is but to die? 


O Christ, O Cross! I too must love 
Thy pain, Thy sting! 
I too must live, must feel that love 
Which, suffering 
For Love, lets drop its tears on Wood 
To dry, to sigh: 
O Christ, O Cross! More love I ask, 
Or else I die! 
FRATER ERIC K. BRUNO, O.F.M. 
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SOME ‘‘PROVOCATIONS’’ ON THE 
SPIRITUAL APPROACH 


By JoHN GILLAND BrRuNINI 


N WRITING an Introduction to Drink from the Rock, Helen C. 
White incorporated certain appraisals of the poetry published in 
SPIRIT over a period of ten years. This appraisal she divided into “two 
aspects of SPIRIT’s achievements”: one, the consideration of the poet 
as “in the fullest sense a man of his time”; the other, the poet’s “en- 
deavor to recapture and to express in contemporary terms one of the 
fundamental transactions of Christian history”—in other words, the 
poet functioning as a man of religion. But she carefully explained 
before she concluded that “to the Christian who sees all human history, 
its wretchedness and its heroism, its anguish and its fortitude, its cruelty 
and its aspiration, in the mysterious keeping of God,” there was nothing 
incompatible in these two aspects. It would seem then that Dr. White 
is saying in a different form of expression what SPIRIT had earlier 
discussed in an editorial, published in May, 1941, entitled “When Is 
Poetry Catholic?” 

It must be admitted in frankness that SPIRIT, in a sense, begged its 
own question. Its answers provided no clear blueprint by which con- 
clusions could be reached in the instance of specific poems. Of the 
Church, this was asserted: “She can claim as her own, as poetry written 
in line with her own ideals and her inspiration, a huge body of work. 
And this may include that which has come from those who have had no 
conscious contact with her philosophy.” The Church, then, was predi- 
cated in her aspect of universality which is no less real than that uni- 
versality the fine arts, too, must possess. 

Certain of these ideas formed the basis for a radio program in a 
series, “The Poet Speaks,” conducted by Mr. A. M. Sullivan. This pro- 
gram engaged the editorial board of SPIRIT in a discussion of poetry 
grounded in what Dr. White called “‘a spiritual approach to the uni- 
verse.” The attempt was then made to demonstrate by illustrative poems 
certain definite lines of demarcation between those poems which would 
be properly classed as “religious” and those which were written with the 
spiritual approach but were not specifically religious. The following 
fine SPIRIT-Drink from the Rock poem, “Grace before Planting in 
War Time,” by James L. Duff, unquestionably answered to the first 
classification: 
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God in this bitter hour 
When skies are dark with doom, 
By Thy almighty power 
Bring Thou this seed to flower: 
Bless leaf and bud and bloom. 


Thou, Grain and Growth and Grower, 
Thou, Godhead, Three in One, 

Bless seed and sod and sower, 

Bless scythe and sheaf and mower, 
Bless worker and work done. 


So, too, would poems by Daniel Berrigan, Etta May Van Tassel, Eric 
Bruno and other poets represented in this issue. 

As an instance of poetry in the other category, Francis Maguire’s 
“House on Sand” was cited: 


It’s not a pretty thing 

To see a home humbled— 
To see your house and land 
All, all tumbled 

By rain, wind, torrent 

And broken by the sea. 

It’s hard to walk a sand dune 
Bare of turf or tree 

And know it was a garden 
Where once you used to lie on 
A warm autumn evening 
And watch proud Orion 
Glimmering like spear-heads 
Full of far disasters, 

Falling like a white cloud, 
Cool among the asters. 


It’s hard, I say, and therefore 
If we seem slow 

In building up again 

Our home and gardens, know 
It’s a brief page in history, 
Though long by the clock, 
To search about the landscape 
And dig down to rock 

To build a strong cellar 


With surety behind it, 
For once we had a promise 


That there we should find it. 


Obviously very many would dismiss the poem from any religious desig- 
nation, but equally obviously many others would unhesitatingly include 
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it. Mr. Maguire gives himself away to those who know the Gospels, 
He is very much like the hero of a novel of Rome of the Caesars—a hero 
who for political reasons found it imperative to absent himself from the 
city but who, no matter what road he took or in what guise he fled, in- 
evitably, time after time, arrived back in Rome. I am not implying 
that Mr. Maguire deliberately tried to balk any religious reference, such 
as he has in his “dig down to rock,” but I am suggesting the possibility 
that when he was moved to write of his subject he was not immediately 
motivated religiously. 

George Chapman’s “The Aging of Agnes,” in this issue presents the 
same problem of classification. Is it a religious poem? Definitely it 
could not have been written by a consistent atheist, definitely it is writ- 
ten by one who recognizes man as a child of God and the existence of 
sin, definitely it is almost entirely about a little girl. Let the reader 
also examine Clara Hyde’s “The Sewing Lesson,” Harold Applebaum's 
“Soldiers’ Christmas, France, 1944,” Chad Walsh’s “The Tragical His- 
tory of Dr. Faustus,” Joseph Eastman’s “Strafed,” or Jacquelyn Scan- 
lan’s “Heritage.” None are specifically written on an overt religious 
theme. 

On the other hand, in Drink from the Rock, there are two poems 
which might have fitted into that classification where Mr. Maguire’s 
“House on Sand” did not. The first is James J. Galvin’s “Photograph”: 


Click, click! like an elfin musket 

A camera flickered . . . and puff! 
The clock was halted forever 

With a pinch of enchanted stuff; 
And the fields surrendered to magic 
And the surf hushed under the bluff. 


And a charm was cast over Mother 
Between the sea and the sky, 

Sitting apron-deep in the daisies 

For now she shall never grow older a breath 
And the daisies never shall die. 


The other is “For Her Coming,” by Marianne La Croix: 


Now do I conjure you, sweet Spring, 

Out, through bough and up through earthen plot, 
Down from throat of every winged thing 

That winter-wise its music has forgot; 


I ask such an immortal blossoming 
As never yet took mortal by surprise, 
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A madder, wilder, newer song to sing 
And sung more sweetly to more darling skies; 


Soon, soon! Be quick to welcome her, make haste! 
Unfold, uncurl, burst out, spring forth and be 
Excessively yourself in flower and waste 

Of profuse-petaled white supremacy; 


Be quite-so-sweet, be never-before-so-fair, 

Be loveliness to make a heart unsteady 

With what is most exquisitely earth and air; 
I beg, command of you, O Spring—be ready! 


Neither poem has a specifically religious theme nor have they religious 
reference, either directly or through imagery or symbol. One might dis- 
cover that the word, “immortal,” or its equivalent (“never .. . die’) 
occurs in both, and the idea of immortality is associated with religion. 
But I could point out, with a chuckle, that the word is used in its pro- 
fane sense, loosely and not accurately as the theologian would have it. 
Certainly Miss La Croix doesn’t mean that the blossoming she begs 
would be imperishable for eternity, nor does Father Galvin mean that 
his mother’s and the daisies’ photograph will survive beyond time. Both 
are using a certain form of poetic license which permits them to make 
their points through exaggeration. For this reason, if none other, the 
idea of immortality would type neither poem as religious. 

SPIRIT, however, by the mere fact of its inclusion of these two 
poems, has implicitly labeled and claimed them as Catholic. Why? 
Perhaps there are many. of my readers who through the correspondence 
department can give the answer more clearly than I. In the editorial 
previously referred to, it was admitted that if one was confronted with 
the intangibles found in poetry and found their definition difficult, if 
not impossible, the difficulties would be multiplied in attempting a defi- 
nition of “a Catholic poetry.” This does not result, for example, be- 
cause a poem was written by a Catholic; nor do verses become Catholic 
poetry merely because of publication in a Catholic magazine. But these 
are negatives. And another might be added. For it can be said that a 
poem, or any work of art, is Catholic if it does not violate that which 
Catholicity is. If Father Galvin’s and Miss La Croix’s poems are in a 
“neutral area,” I am then staking out this area for the Church. And 
of course she has been there centuries before I was born. She has taken 
under her banners and preserved for posterity many art works of the 
pre-Christian era, not excluding representations of pagan gods and 
goddess who, in the artist’s conception, really never did transcend the 
anthropomorphic. 
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In using the phrase, “neutral area,” I have done so for convenience 
sake. If we consider poetry from the broader standpoint of “spiritual 
approach,” we will be faced with a dictum which Mr. J. G. E. Hopkins 
enunciated on Mr. Sullivan’s radio program. “Every poem, if it is a 
poem,” Mr. Hopkins said, “is a spiritual act.” This is a fact which 
SPIRIT has always recognized but perhaps has never put into as succinct 
a statement. It is a fact which many who are approaching poetry from 
a materialistic or naturalistic standpoint apparently would like to forget. 
They possibly succeed when they come to describe what they propose to 
do. But it can also be noted that despite their avowals in many in- 
stances they fall into practicing that which they do not preach, into 
practicing that which actually they preach against. 

In a forum debate on the novel, I once was confronted with the 
assertion that St. Thomas Aquinas had declared that there is no such 
person as a one hundred per cent atheist. I presume St. Thomas meant 
that the atheist despite himself, despite all the buttresses of argumenta- 
tion he may intellectually muster, could not escape God and would by 
his very nature acknowledge Him. However be the case, it is true that 
poets, no matter what their avowals of disbelief, function spiritually 
when they enter the field of the arts. They may not be aware that they 
do, they may play the ostrich, but the fact cannot be dodged. Their 
nature as man, a composite of body and soul, inevitably betrays them. 
But if they deny the soul—which incidentally exists whether acknowl- 
edged or unacknowledged—and hence all the activities attributable to 
it, they logically deny themselves the ability to write a poem. On such 
inconsistencies, the whole materialistic-naturalistic philosophy is built. 

“No poet,” writes Father Alfred Barrett in Return to Poetry, dis- 
cussing the matter from an entirely different angle, “can be a Manichean, 
for to the Manicheans matter was despicable, in spite of having been 
made by God. Everything not despicable should be honored as God's 
work, and the only thing not God’s work is man’s invention, sin. The 
poet’s tool is matter, by which he helps man to see God. All images are 
material and are to be revered for what they represent. Therefore is the 
craft of the artist, the sculptor, the poet an honorable one. It is a voca- 
tion to make images. Many are called but few are chosen to be the 
image-makers. But in any case, the iconoclasts, the image-breakers, 
are to be condemned.” 

In other words, when SPIRIT proclaims that the poets “are more 
necessarily and immediately, essentially and exclusively concerned with 
the things of the spirit,” Father Barrett completes the picture by stating 
that the poet can no more safely repudiate the body than he can the soul. 
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Poetry is an activity of the complete man—man of material and spirit, 
living in a world that is material and spiritual. Even those beings of 
pure spirit, the angels, do not write poetry or, if we speculate that they 
engage in an activity of comparable nature, not poetry as man would 
recognize it. 

Father Barrett adds also another point to this discussion, which I 
am sure readers will long since have recognized as one designed to be 
more provocative of further discussion than conclusive. He implicitly 
states the old doctrine that the world and all therein is God’s and the 
intrusion is “man’s invention, sin,” and we can make explicit the in- 
junction that he doubtless left his audience to infer for themselves: 
“Render unto God, the things that are God’s.”» When Miss La Croix writes 
so joyously, so urgently about Spring, she is doing just that. She is 
glorifying the Creator in glorifying that beautiful season which He sal- 
vaged for man out of the wreck of Eden. When Father Galvin rejoices 
in the fact that the camera has “immortalized” his mother happy among 
the daisies, he does so with a love that precedes from All Love. The 
creative act of both could logically have been prefaced by the daily of- 
fering, which begins ““O my God, I offer Thee my prayers, works and 
sufferings of this day... .” 

The implication, however, is not that either of these two poets must 
have intended their immediate poems to be a glorification of God. Such 
intention is not necessary to the poetic merit of the work although in the 
sphere of grace obviously the intention—refer to “‘a cup of water in My 
name”—is of the essence. Yet the poet, whether he has or has not 
dedicated himself and all he does to his Creator, will participate in the 
giving of glory when he produces that which is good in every sense of 
that word. The mute hills, the garrulous stream glorify God. 

In the economy of the Redemption, one cardinal fact is centered on 
man’s need for a victim he could consonantly offer the God he had 
offended. All that he had came from God and was God’s. The solu- 
tion was found on the Cross, but man, existing because of God’s gifts, 
always remains in the position of freely offering them to Him. In the 
act of creative writing, the poet has a unique offering for with the talent 
given him he can make it flourish and produce. In that flourishing and 
in that production, the problem of how spiritually classifiable a poem 
may be depends entirely on the directive intention of the poet. If it is 
to the Good, he also will wish it to be the best he is capable of produc- 
ing. But if not? His act will remain spiritual by its very nature, but 
its direction will be the same eternally given to their wills by the follow- 
ers of Lucifer. 
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Book Reviews 
THE MAKING OF A POET 


Poets at Work, Essays, by W. H. Auden, Karl Shapiro, Rudolf Arnheim 
and Donald Stauffer, with an introduction by Charles D. Abbott. New 
York: Harcourt Brace. $2.75. 


The genesis of this interesting volume is the collection of poetry 
books, manuscripts, rough drafts and notes on modern poetry collected 
over the past twelve years by Charles D. Abbott, curator of the Lock- 
wood Memorial Library of the University of Buffalo. Ten thousand 
books, three hundred and fifty files of the leading magazines of poetry, 
three thousand sets of worksheets and twenty-five hundred letters com- 
prise the collection. Its special value is the opportunity it provides for 
the analysis of poetic creation. To this end four experts, two well- 
known poets who have also acted as critics, a professor of literature and 
a psychologist, were invited to explore the collection’s holding inde- 
pendently, to point out the lines of future research and “‘to suggest the 
uses to which such materials may be profitably put.” 

Each of the experts has written a provocative essay. There is more 
than usual tone to Donald Stauffer’s “Genesis or the Poet as Maker,” to 
Karl Shapiro’s ““The Meaning of the Discarded Poem” to Rudolf Arn- 
heim’s “Psychological Notes on the Poetical Process” and to W. H. 
Auden’s “Squares and Oblongs.” Each of the essays is so densely written 
that it deserves a review in itself. It is therefore expedient as well as 
relevant to address oneself to the main question—what use can the mate- 
rials of the collection be put? Does a study of the incomplete poem 
from amoebic idea to finished product tell us something about the poem 
that we could not get to know from the completed poem itself? 


Professor Stauffer, with a bow towards the historical critics, who 
have always been more interested in the formative influences than in the 
completed artistic effect, argues that the finished poem “may be real- 
ized more fully in the history of its earlier life, in its generating seed, its 
transmutations, its persistent sap, its buds that withered as well as those 
that flowered on full branches.” Karl Shapiro concludes that he had 
never seen a discarded poem that excelled the final form but that “no 
final poem can ever tell as much about the intention of the poet or 
about the poetic psyche as those worksheets which he almost systemati- 
cally destroys.” Rudolf Arnheim, who seems to display more common 
sense than his literary associates, sees as the most valuable kind of study 
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the mastery of disorganized material by the artist. All art, he says, is 
the reduction of multiplicity to simplicity, the many to the one. “The 
struggle for simplicity is one against intricacy, disorder, summation of 
accidental elements, chaos. The gradual tightening of inner relations 
which leads to simplicity is exciting to watch.” Mr. Auden answers 
the main question of the book obliquely by regarding the collection it- 
self as a sign of the shifting approach to poetry. His “random sub- 
jective observations about the nature, pleasures, limits and dangers of 
the poetic vocation” are full of grandfatherly irony at the seriousness of 
people who have confused poetry with magic on the one hand and 
knowledge on the other. 

With the exception then of Mr. Auden, the authors of this volume 
found the analysis of discarded poems and author’s worksheets extremely 
valuable. They have moreover illustrated the uses to which these mate- 
rials may be put by studying the work of R. P.. Blackmur, Genevieve 
Taggard, Louis MacNeice, Stephen Spender, W. C. Williams and Hart 
Crane. Professor Stauffer sums up the whole thing adequately by 
emending Horace’s tag to read “Poeta nascitur atque fit.” 

One wonders though whether Poets at Work is not an example of old 
wine being poured into new bottles. The study of manuscript sources 
and variorum editions is nothing new. It is no derogation of Mr. Ab- 
bott’s labor of love to describe his work as a systematic enlargement of 
previous practice. Finally one may be permitted to venture the hope 
that future research will be directed toward those poets who have 
achieved the order and simplicity mentioned by Mr. Arnheim rather 
than toward those who have recorded their own psychological aber- 
rations. Mr. Auden was possibly hinting at this when he said: “Among 
this host of would-be writers, the majority have no literary gift... . In 
our age, if a boy or a girl is untalented, the odds are in favor of their 
thinking they want to write.” What he says here of the “creative” 
writers applies with perhaps more force to an equally large army of 
“creative” scholars who are often more interested in analysis of failure 
than in appreciation of significant form.—FraNncis X. CONNOLLY. 


A CONTEMPLATIVE POET 


Life Is the Flesh, by Louise Townsend Nicholl. New York: E. P. Dutton 
Company, Inc. $2.75. 

In Life Is the Flesh, Louise Townsend Nicholl’s third book of poems, 
her fine gifts of intellectual depth and technical skill are happily evi- 
denced. On these two counts alone the new volume would be most 
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welcome. But the work of this poet is distinguished by another, rarer 
quality: a spiritual insight, searching and profound. It is the mark of 
an artist who has mastered the difficult act of putting herself aside and 
who thus looks at the world with a single eye. The result is contem- 
plative poetry. One does not feel, however, reading these poems, that 
here is emotion recollected. There is emotion, but it is immediate and 
it is implicit in the thought. The poems are like flashes of instantaneous 
apprehension; they are thought, felt. When the poet says, for example, 
in “The Land in Sun”: 

See where the fields and hills forever lie, 

The world’s whole being open to the eye 


or, in “The Halo-Look”: 


This is the halo-look, the mystery 

Of emanation or of immanence 

Which staring eyes must fail before they see, 
So terrible the flame of innocence. 


you know that she does see with a complete immediacy. She has cleared 
away from her vision the debris of the intrusive ego. For the reader 
this is a signal service, for it puts him in direct possession of the poet’s 
experience. 

Though the book is somewhat marred, in this reviewer's opinion, by 
the presence of several poems in a lower key and on more trivia! sub- 
jects, in general Miss Nicholl is concerned with nothing less than the 
burning core of the mystery; in her own words: “That what is bodiless 
can bodied be.” Or again, in “Of Body and of Time”: 

This is the secret nourishment of being, 
The Holy Water lavish for the spirit, 
That life is time’s mysterious other name, 


Their fluctuation and their stuff the same— 
The sense of body and of time agreeing. 


On this eternal mystery and on the theme of the archetype, the “one 
essential form,” the poet’s thought lingers. Her comments are made 
in the musical language, the quiet but moving accents of the truly con- 
templative soul. 
To one who can write, as this poet does in “In Space the One Great 

Ornament”: 

Oh, it was heaven to wake and in the waking 

Surprise one heaven to another breaking, 


To move from world to world so instant near 
I carried the eternal in my ear— 
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A crystal globe meticulously cloven, 

Its prismed lusters trembling interwoven, 
The phrase immaculate in archetype 

From which all consonance derives its shape, 
A unity divided then restored 

By shards which ring together in a chord. 


there is nothing for any sensitive reader to say, except: Write more poems 
like this. For there is never, anywhere, at any time enough of such 
poetry.—Etta May Van Tasse-. 


INDISCRIMINATE IMITATION 


Selected Poems: 1921 to 1948, by Harold Vinal. Portland, Me.: Fal- 
mouth Publishing House. $3.50. 


Sincerity is one virtue that all genuine poetry must possess. And un- 
fortunately sincerity is curiously lacking in most of the yerses here 
selected by Harold Vinal as representative of his work over a period of 
twenty-seven years. I say “unfortunately” lacking because Mr. Vinal 
has various parts of the poet’s equipment—an ear for rhythm, a sense 
of beauty, a knowledge of language—and obviously he loves to write. 
And yet, in the end, he fails to convince, to move. Let me quote 
“Miser,” with which Mr. Vinal chooses to end his volume, as an example: 


I have seen many things 
Too beautiful for words: 
Twilights, tremulous with mist— 


Birds. 


I have heard music 
That was to me 

Soft as the clinging fingers 
Of the sea. 


I have known many things; 
Now I am old, 

I am a miser 
Counting my gold. 


Another serious fault that I must find with these poems is that they 
are so heavily derivative. In the atrociously pedantic Introduction, 
Henry W. Wells admits this fact but attempts to gloss it over with the 
fantastic statement that “It is sufficient if as a lyric poet he reflects each 
shift of wind and the ironical attitudes into which he is thrown by their 
vacillations.” But, of course, it is mot sufficient: a lyric poet must write 
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from the heart, and the straighter the passage, the truer the poem. Mr. 
Vinal’s earlier sections, dating back to 1923, reflect such diverse sources 
as Wallace Stevens (“Manor House”), Emily Dickinson (parts of “Inte- 
rior in Shadows”), and A. E. Housman (“Soldier”). This reliance on 
others is responsible for the worst of Mr. Vinal’s blunders. Between 
1936 and 1944 Mr. Vinal obviously spent considerable time reading the 
stylish modern poets, and from then on his own voice is almost drowned 
in verbal imitation. For instance, the last stanza of ““The Compass Eye” 
goes like this: 

For this reason I write this poem to you now 

In the dead calm of a lost season, 


Now when the compass eye turns north toward winter 
And an undiscovered land. 


This is very bad Eliot, and so is this (from “The Old Neighborhood”) : 


So Autumn closes like a plump umbrella, - 

And silence falls on the ailing houses, 

Sours the spittle in the gutters, 

Shuts some hesitant door with a sharp innuendo. 


Or, for very bad Auden, turn to “Morning Items: Herald Tribune”: 


After the breakfast coffee, the marmalade, the toast, 


After a shower and shave 
And the Brahms Concerto on Station WQOXR. 


And now, for the modest excellences of Mr. Vinal. He is at his best 
when he is writing most simply about the sea. The one section of the 
book that makes a coherent impression of real feeling is “Hurricane,” a 
selection from a long narrative poem published in 1936. Here, in the 
“Prelude,” “Hilda Larssen,” ““Widow Leadbetter,” and “Epilogue,” Mr. 
Vinal writes convincingly about his sturdy New England forebears who 
lived by and with the sea. 

When—all too rarely in this volume—Mr. Vinal writes from his 
“Mariner Heart,” he can achieve “Foam Possessed,” “Shell,” and the 
moving “Exit”: 

The wind blew clover to his brain, 
His nostrils tingled with the scent 


Of loamy fields; Death spoke to him 
Of a sweet county, and he went. 


Another felt the salty spume 

Of waves blown fiercely from the south; 
And when he saw the dark storm come, 
Death was the sea upon his mouth. 


RosBert Resor. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Compton, Calif. 

To the Editor—I shall, perhaps, be not the first so-called “Poet” who re- 
sents the inference given in your recent article ‘““The Mystic Contrasted 
with the Poet.” The statements to which I refer are, quote, “In startling 
contrast to the humility of the mystic, the arrogance of the poet is pro- 
verbial.” It goes on to say there are exceptions to the rule which prove 
it, the more, for what he (the poet) sees, in his visions or inspirations, 
causes him to feel superior rather than humble. Could there be a 
shadow of a doubt that others, not being poets, place that stigma upon 
us because they do not understand that, what apparently seems to be ego, 
in their eyes, is merely a sense of wanting to force them to share even 
the smallest emotion that God has placed with His Gift of Life?— 
FLORENCE M. PLautz. 


The article referred to, was an extract from a book by Rosalind Mur- 
ray. SPIRIT editorially would not have referred to “the arrogance of the 
poet.” It, however, does not pretend to endorse each article’s position, 


line by line —-T he Editors. 


Covington, Ky. 

To the Editor—SPIRIT has had some excellent poems in recently, even 
though I do think that you go in for too much mystical verse. The 
average Catholic who is out hustling for bread and butter and alas 
hasn’t time to swoon, is really lost. Why not get out one definitely 
religious brochure a year, for contemplative readers? But good. Or one 
issue. . . 

But of course I suppose SPIRIT is for the elite, spiritually. And 
for those not spiritually elite, but tired, very tired of the world.— 
Ciara Hype. 


San Diego, Calif. 
To the Editor—I am enjoying my slow and careful reading of Return 
to Poetry. Ihave found that though clarity of presentation and felicity 
of expression encourage fast reading, there is so much offered in each 
essay that the most unhurried reading is the most rewarding, revealing 
always the critic’s interpretation and analysis as that of a servant of the 
art he discusses.—Mary Moon. 
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